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increase in cost is considerable, and there is some real risk involved
because, as is indicated in other chapters of this Survey, the economic
foundations of Oxford's rapid growth are at present somewhat
narrow. In any case, it is psychologically difficult to break away
from the 'small town outlook* in financial matters. Further, in
meeting the costs of growth, Oxford is forced to rely rather dispro-
portionately on her own immediate resources; the system of distribu-
tion of assistance from the central government not only ignores her
special needs, but even discriminates rather strongly against them.
The second problem is that which emerges from the lack of finan-
cial unity within the growing district. The costs of growth are
absolutely highest on the fringe of urbanization, while it is just there
that the resources from which to finance them are usually least.
The division of authority between city, counties, and rural districts
still effectually prevents not only the pooling of financial resources,
but even the most efficient use of the existing organization and equip-
ment. These problems are not inherently insoluble; and, even within
the present framework of authorities, a co-operative solution comes
with time. But while time passes, the layout and character of the
'suburban fringe' becomes moulded and set, and the shape of the
mould is in many respects not the most convenient for its inhabitants
or the most economical from the point of view of local government.
The bones of a modern urban community are its roads, its drains, its
water-mains, its parks and open spaces; the most pressing problem
of local finance is to find the means to insert them before, and not
after, the flesh has grown.
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